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AMERICAN NEUROLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Sixteenth Annual Meeting , held at Philadelphia , June pit, 
jth, and 6th , i8go. 

< (CONTINUED.) 

Dr. W. R. BlRPSALl,, of New York, read a paper, enti¬ 
tled “A Comparison of the Value of Different Tharapeutic 
Methods Employed in the Treatment of Nervous Diseases.” 
He first called attention to the small number of papers on 
therapeutic subjects which had been read before the Associ¬ 
ation since its commencement, and to the relative barren¬ 
ness of neurological literature, in all languages, respecting 
therapeutic contributions. He referred to a prevailing im¬ 
pression among many of the profession that notwithstand¬ 
ing the vast amount of knowledge possessed by the neurol¬ 
ogist concerning the anatomy, physiology and pathology 
of the nervous system, and his skill in the diagnosis and 
localization of disease, his ability to cure disease was 
extremely limited. Dr. Birdsall, while admitting that many 
of the diseases which the neurologist is called upon to 
iuvestigateare practically incurable, maintained that those 
who saw no advance in the therapeutics of nervous diseases 
were probably looking in the wrong direction for progress, 
the advance being in great part the outcome of those very 
investigations considered by many as impractical scientific 
refinements. The early diagnosis of disease he regarded as 
the most important factor for therapeutic success in diseases 
of the nervous system, as it frequently enabled the physician 
to check the course of a disease at a stage when marked 
disability had not yet resulted. The measures to be chiefly 
relied upon for such an arrest of disease were hygenic, rather 
than pharmaceutical. The key to the progress we are mak¬ 
ing being early recognition of disease and adaptation of the 
patient’s ways of living to his changed conditions. He did 
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not wish to be considered as one who failed to appreciate 
the value of drugs, for he believed they were indispensable 
accessories in the treatment of most diseases. His object 
was, rather, to lay stress on the general lack of apprecia¬ 
tion of hygenic therapeutics, and particularly on the frequent 
neglect to enforce hygiene measures in detail. He called 
attention to some of the difficulties of the hygenic plan of 
treatment, extra time and care being required to study 
patients so as to properly direct their habits. General rules 
not being sufficient, specific details were necessary for each 
individual ; failure in this regard accounting for much of the 
unsuccessful work in our hygenic recommendations ; still 
another obstacle being the inability to enforce obedience on 
the part of the patient. Faith in some drug whose proper¬ 
ties were unknown, confidence in some measure not under¬ 
stood commanding obedience in execution not easily se¬ 
cured when the details of treatment consisted of well-known 
acts modified to adapt the individual to his disturbed 
condition. He laid great stress on the personal power of 
the physician to enforce his rules when he has confidence 
in them, but thought that too often the physician erred 
from over-confidence in his drugs, the neglect of hygenic 
measures rendering his medicines inoperative, while they 
might have served as usetul accessories had he not relied 
upon them to do all. He believed that knowledge on the 
part of the patient of what is best or right was a weak 
power compared with the personal force of command which 
a physician can usually exert over his patients ; and that 
physical morality would be more permanently organized in 
this manner than by any amount of ideal moralizing. He 
then considered some of the essentials of hygenic thera¬ 
peutics. In diseased states the work put upon the different 
organs should be adapted to their enfeebled powers. All 
relations between storage and expenditure of energy must 
be readjusted to the disturbance in equilibrium, and the art 
of therapeutics consisted in bringing about such a readjust¬ 
ment by any means in our power. Careful regulation of 
the expenditure of energy was the most important factor in 
the problem. He called attention to the importance of 
rest in certain diseases, of the great care required in regu¬ 
lating the amount and kind of mental and physical work 
done in degenerative affections of the nervous system and 
also in functional nervous disorders. While rest from over¬ 
work was essential in some diseases, in another class the 
lack of balance between physical and mental work was the 
faulty condition. The activities of the muscles, the skin 
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and the lungs being allowed to wain, the overworked ner 
vous system becomes impoverished through over-expendi¬ 
ture, a deficient nutritive supply and defective excretion. 
The regulation of gymnastic work he regarded as an 
exceedingly important, though a most difficult task. The 
modern craze for so-called physical culture he believed was 
bringing forth dangers as great as those it is sought to 
remedy through over-training, improper training, training 
for brain workers which fatigue rather than rest the brain, 
together with other faulty methods. Questions of diet were 
briefly considered, and then followed a review of other 
therapeutic methods than the hygenic. The agents heat, 
cold and electricity were considered. Hydrotherapy he 
believed to be as much neglected in this country as it was 
overdone in Germany. Electrotherapy he thought was 
overestimated by many enthusiasts, but undervalued by its 
opponents. Electricity served special purposes for which 
it was superior to any other therapeutic agent, but it should 
not be considered a cure-all. Cutaneous irritation he 
regarded as the most important therapeutic measure which 
we possess, next to hygienic therapeutics ; constituting the 
chief therapeutic factor in the use of the agents previously 
mentioned. The value of sinapisms, blisters, and the cau¬ 
tery, of cupping, massage, and vibratory therapeutics, were 
considered in this connection. Surgical therapeutics to 
nervous diseases were referred to, including the modern 
surgery of the brain and spinal cord. Finally, the drugs 
usually employed by neurologists were briefly reviewed, 
and the conservative position of most writers favorably 
commented upon in that they recommend them for symp¬ 
tomatic indications rather than with the expectation of 
curing the morbid process in most conditions. Dr. Birdsall 
thought that the recent accessions to our list of new reme¬ 
dies should make us hopeful for the future. Though the 
great field of hygenic therapeutics must be our chief reli¬ 
ance, yet we must palliate, and temporize, and we should 
experiment; but we should treat other therapeutic agents 
as accessories, seek to value them for what they are worth, 
and recognize their limitations. The treatment of the 
principal diseases of the nervous system was then reviewed 
and a comparison made of the different therapeutic methods 
usually employed in each. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr. SlNKLER judged that the author of the paper was 
pessimistic and nihilistic in the matter of drugs. For him- 
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self he admitted having a belief in their utility in nervous 
diseases, though he feared it might be an evidence of low 
mental calibre. Dr. Birdsall had referred to arsenic in 
chorea. There was no doubt that hyoscyamus, and its 
alkaloids, in tremors of various kinds, and the iodides and 
antisyphilitic remedies in specific diseases of the nervous 
system, were each of value. He simply wished to place 
himself on record as being neither a pessimist or nihilist. 

Dr. Bush said he should like to accentuate what Dr. 
Birdsall had said as to the general management of cases. 
A great many cases of nervous disease could be better 
handled other than by drugs. He should at some future 
time present some cases of insanity from drug poisoning. 
The question usually addressed to him by visitors was: 
“ How do you put patients to sleep?” People seemed to 
expect the existence of some unusual hypnotic. Time was 
when he used to try everything that came along. Now he 
used drugs less and less. The majority of patients could 
be better managed by baths, moderate exercise, quiet, diet, 
and attention to the alimentary tract generally than by 
drugs. 

Dr. Gray thought that Dr. Birdsall's paper was very 
opportune, because there was no question but the tendency 
existed among neurologists to spread the idea that there 
was no therapy in neurological science. Nervous diseases 
were supposed to be self-limited or incurable. It was his 
custom to make liberal use of drugs, in combination with 
other means, in treatment. Chorea, in most of its minor 
forms, neuralgia, functional nervous diseases, not acute or 
acute mental disorders, except acute mania, were all 
amenable for amelioration or cure by the judicious employ¬ 
ment, with other means, of properly directed therapeutic 
remedies. He would like to protest against the stand that 
had been taken in opposition to electricity. 

PONS LESIONS IN 1'HEIR RELATION TO ASSOCIATED EYE 
MOVEMENT PARALYSIS. 

Dr. SPITZKA presented this paper by title, accompanying 
the same by demonstration of a specimen of a minute focal 
lesion of the dorso-caudal part of the pons, unilaterally 
situated in and near the abducens. In connection there¬ 
with Dr. Putnam had mentioned one of similar location to 
Dr. Spitzka’s, in that the presumable lesion, for the patient 
had recovered, must have had a location similar to the one 
in the former case. 



